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RED CROSS INSTITUTES FOR HOME 
SERVICE 

ONE of the significant by-products of the 

establishment by the 


war has been the 


American Red Cross, with the cooperation 


of over a seore of in- 


of existing colleges, 

stitutes for the training of social workers. 
They have been established to meet the 
need for thousands of skilled workers to 


assist the Home-Service sections of the 


various chapters in caring for the families 
of the men who have entered our military 
and naval forces. 

I. THE PROBLEM OF HOME SERVICE 
The problem of the Red Cross ineludes 
not only earing for the comfort and pro 
in service and medical 
depleted 


France but also the protection of the eco- 


tection of the men 


and social assistance given to 
nomic, moral and hygienic standards of 


The 


not so 


the families of the men in service. 
maintenance of these standards is 
spectacular as is the work in France, but 
it is no less vital. In the first place it di 
rectly increases the military efficiency of 
our forees. If the soldier fresh from civil 
ian life knows that his family is unpro 
tected, he worries about their helplessness. 
This inevitably distracts his attention from 
his work and makes him a less efficient cog 
in the military or naval forees. Further 
more, modern war is essentially waged not 


Wilson 


The lowering of 


between armies, but as President 
has said, between nations. 
morals, health or the standard of living at 
home weakens the power that the country 
exercise. If the war is to be 


can pro 


tracted, then in order for the men, women 
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and e¢hildi hor mos 
they must |! \ ad 

body, mu ind s 1 ¢ ! 
omy take everv measut S 
vent the standard « 1 | W 
ered And fina ! Ss ~ yes 
» her enlisted m ev should 1 
come back from ser to find that their 
families have been irretrievably crippled 
beeause of their abst 

rhough the conseript Vt \ is been 
almed to eliminate m with dependents, 
making the number of these men as low as 
is humanly possible, yet there is a vast 
number of such men in service. They 1 
clude four classes: (1) Men with depend 
ents who enlisted in the regular army) Z 


} 


Men with dependents who were enrolled in 


national guard units and were const 


quently mustered into federal servi 

3) Men who, though supporting others, 
were pressed into service by over-zealous 
registration boards in the first draft 
There was not complete unanimity of prac 
tise on depend: ney claims in the first draf 
and as a result many boards were exceed 
ingly strict and refused to exempt men th 


Men with 


who refused to claim exempti 


dependents. 1 
in beeause 0 
this dependency and who in econseque 

marshalled into ser\ 
With 


army 


of such waiving were 
ice. There 


some it has bet 


have been many such. 


n desire to enter the 


with others the desire to escape from fan 


/ 
4 


ilv ties. The war makes } 
large scale the desertion of 


families are no less 1 


the needs ol the =e 
than are those of the 


The 


protection which must be afforded 











9 wis 


mle 


all these families is of two kinds: money 


and personal service. A money grant is 
necessary to compensate for the loss of the 
earnings of the former head or chief sup- 
porter of the family. The government in 
its remarkable War Risk Insurance Bill, 
drafted by Judge Julian W. Mack, has 
tried to meet this problem in a statesman- 
like way. The bill provides for a system 


of ‘‘allotments’’ and allowances; the 


former from the men’s pay, the latter 
All enlisted men 
(which term includes all below the rank of 
officer 


wife or children must allot from their pay 


from government funds. 


+ 





commissioned who have either a 
a minimum of fifteen dollars a month to 
them. The 


whether the enlisted man is willing or not, 


allotment must be made 
and can be waived only providing the de- 
pendent shows good cause why the allot 
eded. 
the government 
One hundred and forty- 


ment is not ne To this allotment of 


pay adds an allowance 


from its funds. 
one million dollars was appropriated to 
provide for these allowances. 

The monthly allowances are as follows: 
a) Wife but no children, $15.00. 
bh) Wife and one child, 
c) Wife and two children, $32.50. 
child 


( If there be no wife but one ehild, $5.00. 


£9500. 


d) For each additional above two, $5.00 


f) If there be no wife but two children, $12.50. 
(a) If there be no wife but three children, $20.00. 
h) If there be no wife but four children, $30.00. 
i) For each additional ehild over four, $5.00, 
Allotments of pay to parents, grandpar- 
ents or other dependents is not compulsory. 
But if the enlisted man voluntarily makes 
such an allotment, the government adds an 
allowanee not to exceed $10.00 monthly for 


each dependent parent, and $5.00 for other 


dependent. This allowance will not be 
made unless an allotment has previously 
been made by the soldier himself. More 


over, the allowance together with the allot- 


ment is not to exceed the total monthly 
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amount which the dependent received from 
the enlisted man prior to his entrance into 
The sum of all these allowances to 


service. 


any one family, both to immediate rela 
and to parents 


$50.00 per 


ldren 


tives (wives and chi 


and others, must not exceed 


month. 
Excellent as this act is, it does not remove 


all the 


necessity for financial assistance. 
There are several groups of real depend 
ents whose needs are not provided for by 
it: (1) Families of officers. As an officer 
is not compelled to allot any portion of his 
pay, consequently no allowance is made. 
The supposition is that since an officer is a 
‘gentleman’’ he will provide for his fam- 
Many 


sufficient 


ily. This is not always the case. 


officers have neglected to send 


pay home to take care of their families, 


suffer. (2) Parents, 


who nh consequence 


grandparents, ete., to whom allotment has 
not been made. Since the act does not re- 
quire enlisted men to allot a portion of 
their pay to parents or other dependents, 
a large percentage of the men in service 
are not making such allotment, even though 
it may be needed by the dependents they 
As the government 
the allot- 


have left behind them. 


allowance is conditional upon 
ment of pay, these dependents receive no 
aid. (3) Families where the amount of 
allotment, plus allowance, is not sufficient 
to provide for the needs. The maximum 
allowance per family is, as has been said, 
$50.00 a month; this amount plus the mini- 
mum allotment of $15.00 would give an in- 
come of $65.00 a month or $780 per year. 
Though the total is probably sufficient at 
the present time for the great majority of 
soldiers’ families, it is not sufficient for all. 
A family with five or six children whose 
head has either sought refuge in the army 
or has been mustered in through the feder- 
alization of the militia will find it difficult 


if not impossible to make both ends meet 








1cn 


67 
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upon such an allowance. Furthermore the 


. ; 
nerease 10 Ul 


this allowance inadequate in the future for 


ey 
many families whose standard of living is 


not at present menaced. Failure by the 
English government to revise its separa 
tion allowances in the face of rapidly i 
creasing prices has indeed been one of the 
most potent sources of discontent in Brit 


» 


n. 4) Families which suffer because of 


de ivs 1n the administration of the allot 
ments and allowances. It is practically 
impossibie to get the machinery adminis 


tering this act to move automatically. D 


} 17 


lavs have occurred and will inevitably 


occur. But while they are inevitable, their 


evil influences should be minimized. Fam 
ilies not only need their allowances but 
ey need them at regular intervals. 

The Red Cross is the only ageney which 
can protect these classes of people. Al 
though the law might perhaps be amended 
in certain respects, if made too broad, th 
government might be deceived easily by im 
postors. The Red Cross by reason of its 
ki owledge of local ¢ ynditions Call olive 


through its home-service sections the need: | 


elasticity to the law. It ean use its fund 


to supplement the government aid. Fw 
thermore, it has the task of informing th: 
families of the enlisted men of their rights 


; ; 


and duties under the law, and ean act as 
local agents in its administration. But 
know when to administer money relief and 
in what quantities, and to be able to give 
accurate information about the law re 


quires skilled workers. The work can no 


be d ne successfully by amateurs W tl out 
previous training. 
The need for skilled social workers is 


further increased because of the fact that 
the families of the men need advice and per 


sonal assistance as well as a money grant. 


The absence of the husband throws all the 


burden of responsibility upon the wift 


he cost of living may render 
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es of thousands of trained 
Anyone 


harm that Is ¢ 


workers. with experience 


knows the ‘aused by allowing 


aning but ignorant amateurs to 


tipris ft 


, - _ 
Lames. Un 


des 


; 


trained social workers do infinitely 


harm than good. 


but where can a 


trained social workers be fo Even in 
peace times, social work is pitiably under 
ed. The 


increased the social probli ms, but it nas at 


man war has, however, not 


the time decreased the number of so 


samme 


workers in America who could help 


mn) 
( ial 


solve these problems. Hundreds of social 
’ 
workers have gone to 


lief 


and nurses have also gone across the water. 


l’rance to participate 


in re work there; thousands of doctors 


these social workers must be 


Plainly then, 
trained. 
Il. THE ESTABLISHMENT AND 


WORK OF THI! 


INSTITUTES FOR HOME SERVICE 


It is greatly to the credit of the American 
Red Cross, and especially to Mr. W. Frank 
Persons, director-general of civilian relief, 
realized and 
Mr. Paul 
editor of the Survey, had pub 


that the necessity was early 
prompt steps taken to meet it. 
Kellogg, 
lished in that magazine during the winter 
of 1917 the 


system of civilian relief and its importance 


several articles on Canadian 


in the war policy of the Dominion. Classes 
for the training of civilian relief workers 

the summer in 
Rochester, N. Y., and in New York City, 
led to turn out enough workers 


the 


a systematic 


were started early in 
but they fai 
fraction of problem. 


that 


to meet 
Mr. 


poliey 


even a 
Persons, realizing 


for training these workers must be 
put into effect, devised the plan of the In- 
stitutes for Home Service. These were to 
be classes affiliated with colleges and uni- 


versities of good standing and directed by 
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experienced instru rs in the social s 
nN S The y I | urs Was TIX | 
iS SIX weeks and work divided into tw 
parts: class-room instruction and f 
wol lr} ss-room instru nm was 

ver twenty-five n ngs of a n mu 

I ol nour ¢ or a average of f ir 
hours a week. T field work was to com 
pr 25 hours a week of practical training 
in s il work under sk d supervis 
The latter was to cover all the problems 
which the wo r would encounter and 
constitute a real apprenticeship to s 
work. The institutes were thus to be rea 
short unit courses in social service and 


administration of relief. 


Mr. Persons, together with the twelve d 


vision managers of civilian relief, v 


igor- 
ously set about organizing these institutes. 
Mr. Thomas J. Riley, head of the Brooklyn 
Federated Charities, appointed na 


was 
tional director of the Home Service Insti 
and Mr. Porter R. 


rector of the New York School of Philan- 


Lee, the new di 


tutes, 


thropy, was designated as his assistant. 


By September the first twenty-two insti 


tutes had been arranged for, and a confer- 
ors of these institutes was 


of the direct 
held in Washington 


ence 


September 4 to 6. 


Several of the institutes finally did not 
open, but instead several additional ones 
were arranged for. By November 27, 
twenty-five institutes were organized, 


twenty-three of which had actually been in 
for 
affiliated 
each case follow: 
The 


from 


— * 
WweekKs, 


the 


operation several The place, 


institution and direetor in 
enrolment in these institutes varied 
total of 


The institutes are now being repeated 


eight to thirty-one, with a 
359. 
and additional ones are being opened as 


well. By repeating the institutes over and 


over while the war lasts they will be con- 


stantly turning out fresh groups of work- 
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Atlanta, Ga Me list Training School ‘Liss rh s 
B nore, Md ‘ r ( ege and J¢ s Hopkins I ersity. Miss 7 J 
B t Mass Boston School ts il W Kers 1 I \{ 1 
Ul or I Chicago Schoo Livies an Ph = 
( ti, O | sity ( it Q 
Meveland. O Western Reserve 1 are , 
( Ss. ¢ ersity ¢ Ss th Car Be ( g Ml AY 
( s @ () St ite Univ sity 
Dallas, Texas Southern Methodist 1 ir. S 
DD er, ( ersity ¢ Colorad I » oO 
India lis, Ind ers ty f India 
M kee, Wis. . rsity of Wiscons alain G 
Mir | S and St , 
Pa Minr l ersity Minr I ssor A 
New Orleans, La Tulane University Miss Eleancr Mei 
New York City, N. Y.. New York School of Philanthropy Mr. Porter R 
Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ennsylvania School for Social Service Mr. B. J. N 
Pittsburgh, Pa University of Pittsburgh . Professor Francis 7 
Portland, Ore. .. Reed College Mr. Paul H. Douglas 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y... Vassar College : 
Richmond, Va. . Richmond School of Social Economy . Dr. H. H. Hibbs 
ma Fra sco, Calif University of California ; Dr. Jessie B. Peixott 
St. Louis, Mo. . . Missouri School of Social Economy Dr. George B. Mang 
Seattle. Wash. . ... University of Washington : rofessor W. F. Ogburn 
Springfield, Il. . University of Illinois Dr. J. G. St ’ 
Washington, D. C....George Washington Univers ty Mr. Walter S. Ufford 
ers. According to present indications, b ‘*Syllabus of Instruction for Hor Sery 
tween one and two thousand social workers e Institutes 3 pel sn 
will have been trained by next fa valuable of a 
The students in these institutes are re The list of lectur nies varied 


eruited largely from middle-aged women  eourse. from institute to institute. but the 
of the middle class who have reared their  fojJowing program which w: 


. children and have now sufficient leisure to a+ Reed Colles obablv fairly ty 


Spe nd in social service. Indeed one of the 
most interesting phenomena of the war has ms 
been the tapping of these unused stores of Workers and Their General Attitude tow 


energy in the women of the middle class. the Problen 


Since with the enormous destruction of The Standards the N 
energy caused by the war has come the ; =f a se 
utilization of hitherto unused sources, it is What tne Worker & | . 
the task of peace to see that this energy Familv and How She SI K Tt 
should continue to be utilized for construe 7. How the Worker Should Arrive at C 
tive ends. Concerning the | 
In order to insure some uniformity in 8. Methods of M > 
, treatment, the American Red Cross has 9 ai a 2 


issued three bulletins on Home Service 


which give coherence to the plan of work. 10. Health Inst: 

These are: (a) A. R. C. Bulletin Number 11. The Health of Childre: 

200, ‘‘Home Service,’’ by Porter R. Lee a = - a 
and Karl de Schweinitz. (b) A. R. C. Bul page 
letin Number 210, ‘‘ Manual of Home Serv — Wat 

ice.” (c) A. R. C. Bulletin Number 205, 16. The War i] 








War 


7. Criminality and Juvenile Delinquency in 
18. Immorality and Illegitimacy in War Time. 
19. The 


20. The 


Unstable Family. 


Disabled and Their 


Reedueation of the 
After-care, 
The Allotment and Allowance 
War Risk Insurance Bill, 
22. The Compensation and Insurance Features of 
the War Risk 


23. ‘Existing 


Features of the 


Insurance Bill. 


Community Resources for Social 
Service. 


24. How to Utilize Existing Community Resources. 


the institutes were 


examination on the 


The students in all 
required to take an 
work covered and if recommended by the 
director were granted a certificate by the 
director-general of civilian relief. 

The institutes have been, on the whole, 
the 
f the problem and in im 


very successful in giving students a 
bird’s-eye view 
parting the basic technique of social work. 
Valuable as they have been, however, they 
ean not train sufficient workers to meet the 
demands for home service. They require 
full-time work for six weeks from the stu- 
dents. Consequently many women who 
could afford to give two or three hours a 
Further- 


vet students 


day are barred from attending. 
difficult to 
from outside the city where the institutes 
The institutes largely settle the 
problem for big cities and for territory in 


more, it is very 


are held. 
close proximity to reputable colleges, but 


the 
To meet this need 


they leave untouched vast area of 
smaller cities and towns. 
the Department of Civilian Relief is push 
ing the establishment of chapter courses in 
home service. These are to be led by those 


men and women in each locality who are 


most experienced in social work. The 
eourse of study recommended for these 
chapter courses covers ten sessions. Prac- 


tical experience in field work should be pro- 
vided for in these chapter courses wherever 


possible. 
The experience of the first series of in- 
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stitutes has indicated certain dangers whic] 


should be avoided in conducting such in 


stitutes in the future. Some of the most 


important of these are: (1) Too many le 


turers. Some of the institutes have had a 
great number of lecturers come in to speak 
on special topics. This has caused a choppi 
ness and discontinuity in the course which 
militates seriously against the efficiency of 
the work. It is probably necessary to havi 
one or two outside lecturers to handle th: 
subjects of hygiene and dietetics, but their 
number should be restricted as far as pos- 
sible. (2) The work has often been too ele 
mentary. Social work is not yet a science. 
from the purely 

These 


likely to regard an institute as an oppor- 


Many still approach it 
moralistic point of view. men are 
tunity for preaching rather than for teach 
Definite content must be placed in 
Difficulty 
outside 


ing. 
the work or it is valueless. (3 
in securing a proper amount of 
reading from the 
should of course read some of the classics on 


students. The student 
social problems and should be introduced 


to the general literature of the subject. 
The 
stressed by some directors. 


field work. 
tant than is the class-room work itself. It 


importance of this has not been 
(4) Laxness in 


The field work is more impor- 


should cover all phases of social investiga- 
To do this it should not be 
eut much below twenty-five hours a week 


tion and relief. 
or be allowed to degenerate into routine 


performances. <A student should not be 
kept at one branch of the work but should 
receive an all-round apprenticeship. 

The effect of the 


has been of course to supply trained work- 


immediate institutes 
ers to the home-service sections and thus to 
insure better care for the families left at 
The effectiveness of this method will 
But the institutes will 
have certain more remote effects which are 
Most of their 


home. 
increase with time. 


perhaps equally interesting. 
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; rraduates will not lose their 


interest in so- 
‘s with the termination of the war. 
both 


work for a better social order when peace 


eial affair 


] 


They will be trained and willing te 


breaks out. The institutes are then, in a 
very real sense, a preparation for peace as 
well as for war. 

Another consequence may be the develop- 
these institutes into 


ment of some of 


schools of philanthropy. They have em 
phasized the importance of social econom) 
to the colleges and universities with which 
affiliated. Many of the 
latter are seriously considering the continu- 


they have been 
ation of training for social work as a perma 
nent feature of their educational policy. 
HOME SERVICE 
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A FEW POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS 
WITH REGARD TO LANGUAGE 
STUDY 


OUR emerg sa I na | 
if studied isolation w Europe 
and the cultivation of very 
amicable and otherwise, w 
bors across the pond focus 1 . 

n upon certain problems 
language study. Some of the uttera 
here and there outsid I Ss 3 4 
cerning these problems display) ler 
able misapprehension with regard to that 
which our schools can, or ought, to accor 


plish in the study of languages. W 


+ ] ] 
the schools thems 


ives there appear | Ly 


considerable vagueness r purpose and a 
widespread lack of unanimity in adjust 


means to ends in view. 


Robert Louis stephenson Say S som 
where: 

Man is a creature who lives not by bread al 
but principally upon catch-words 


d of educa 


activ it\ 


This is just as true in the fie 


} 


tion as in any other field of human 
Ask the first 


language teachers 


half-dozen 


whom you may meet: ‘‘What is the value 
of this work that you are doing? What 
are you doing it for? ‘For a living 


would be a true 


good many cases, and, as a matter of 
such an answer ought to be just as adn 
sible in ti ~ 7 ‘ av y 14 y is 


in that of the average merchant or br 


layer. But it is not tl ins I 
much suspect, that the majority I 
half-dozen would have the cynical courag 
and candor to give. They would be mu 
more likely to resort to the sententious, | 








none the less vague and unsatisfying, 
phraseology of any number of the shibbo- 
leths so dear to the pedagogic heart. Most 
of these ecatch-words fare badly enough 
when coldly and unsympathetiecally ex- 
amined. What, for example, is the real 
meaning of the high-stepping phrases about 
the diseiplinary value of this, that, or the 
other school study? One or two school 
subjects have held their place on the formal 
school program, possibly pretty long be- 
yond their real economic and social useful- 
ness, on the basis of vague and semi- 
meaningless phrases such as this. None 
ever got on the program in the first place 
through any such pretty excuses. Innova- 
tions always come as a result of real or 
fancied social and economic necessity. As 
this initial necessity recedes into the back- 
ground there come into play the more 
fanciful sanctions of things as they are, 
have been and ever shall be. The teaching 
of Latin, as long carried on, and as it con- 
tinues still to be carried on here and there 
by those who swear by traditional formu- 
las, is the notorious example. There was a 
time when in a goodly proportion of the 
civilized world it was about as easy to get 
along without a real knowledge of Latin as 
it would be to-day to get along in the 
United States without some knowledge of 
English. Hence the initial importance of 
Latin as a school study. By and by the 
schoolmen had to hustle about for excuses 
for it in order that they might continue 
placidly in the venerable traditions of the 
past. It is a tribute to their mental caliber 
that they succeeded for so long a time, for 
better or for worse, in exacting almost uni- 
versal worship of their fetish. 

Perhaps the most formidable argument 
for the disciplinary value of Latin and 
Greek is the fact, attested by the statements 
of numerous authoritative scientists, engi- 


neers and other so-called practical men, 
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that young men who have had a good train- 
ing in these subjects invariably make a bet- 
ter showing in later life, even in purely 
scientific pursuits, than those who have had 
no such training. The inference is of course 
that Latin and Greek are superior to 
everything else as mental gymnastics. 
Perhaps they are; but there is another 
aspect of the situation that ought in all 
fairness to be considered before eonelu 
sions are rashly drawn. As school studies 
Latin and Greek are reputed to be hard, 
and many are the loopholes in our gener 
ous and humane school programs that pro- 
vide a ready means of escape from them to 
the slacker and the dunce. It is the chosen 
few who have the courage to tackle the hard 
thing cheerfully, and who have the initial 
mental capacity to wrestle with it suecess- 
fully. It is much the same whether they 
encounter that hard thing in their school 
eareer or amid the duties and responsibili- 
ties of later life. Latin and Greek may be 
an excellent touchstone of mentality, but 
that is no good reason why they ought to be 
eonsidered the panacea for the inability to 
think clearly and vigorously. 

There is no denying the fact that much, 
very much, of our present civilization is 
rooted in the so-called classic civilizations 
of the past. This fact makes some under- 
standing of these past civilizations impera- 
tive if we are to appreciate, perpetuate and 
expand our present heritage of civilization. 
But there are ways and ways of doing 
things. The big mistake too many of the 
Latinists have made is that they have been 
too much inclined to ignore this aspect of 
their subject; or if they did not ignore it 
completely, they failed to take it into ac- 
count sufficiently in adapting means to 
definite ends in the teaching of their sub- 
ject. They have been too insistent upon 
their own pet traditional ways of doing 
things, and through this pedagogic stub- 
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learner. The best results are obtained 


when the teaching is done by broad-minded 


men, thoroughly in sympathy with their 
subject and their work—not necessarily 
with the particular gang of selfish tyrants 


and exploiters for the time being running 
the government of the country where the 


material studied was produced. 


lingwuistie 


[In our teaching of history governmental 


machinations are far too much, the people 


far too little, emphasized. So too, in our 


study of the language and the literature ot 


a people we too often confuse admiration 
of the life 


menial cringing before their political gods 


and thought of a people with 
and demigods. The real teacher of foreign 
language and literature will inelude in his 
teaching the interpretation of the life and 
The 


greatest barrier to the mental expansion of 


mind of the people to the learner. 
mutual understanding 
the 
that interprets all differences in outlook on 
life, all differences of habit and custom, as 
Nar- 


makes 


the individual and 


among nations is narrow insularity 


so many final proofs of inferiority. 


row-mindedness struts about and 


patriotism cover a veritable riot of hates 


and misunderstandings. Knowledge of the 
foreigner’s speech is at least the beginning 
of a better understanding, and a more 
sympathetic appreciation, of him. 

After 


the people better than any 


all, the language and literature represent 
other one aspect of 
their civilization.! 

Ki verything in the life of a people reaches 
final and permanent crystallization in its 
language and its literature. Ignorance and 
prejudice make fruitful soil for a noisy 
and brutal patriotism that is about as far 
removed from genuine love of country and 


We will 


fight just as fiercely with hand and mind 


love of humanity as treason itself. 


the evil in our present strife-torn world if 


tagster-Collins, Tea hers Coll 


ms 


1 Professor I 
New 


York. 
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we also overcome some of the evil and th 


a= . ++) — ] > rl 
darkness Within OUPrselVves. Righteousness 


is not so mean and weak a cause that it can 


only see straight and fight hard when prop 


erly fitted with the blinkers of a narrow 
and bigoted provincialism. 
IT 
Outsiders are inclined to sniff at 


} » wool ‘ ] . ‘ 
tuden who has taken, it 


French for two or three years is 


us Say, 
not to know all about it. The stu 


the other hand, 


jured surprise when expected 


found 


shows signs yf 


dent, on 
to know a1 
thing about it so far as a practical appli 
knowledge he is supposed to 


tion of the 


have is concerned. That is not the purpose 


His job 


+ 


was to endure so and so many hours of it so 


for which he ‘‘took’’ the subject. 


and so many times a week for so and so many 
years in order to vet certified for this, that, 
or some other high-school or college course. 


A not 


teaching 


proportion of the 


the 


ineconsiderable 


here and there throughout 
country is done with this same perfunctori 
ness, this same perversion of aim and pur 
pose. The layman forgets that not every 
thing can be done at once, least of all when 
it is a question of acquiring a mastery of a 
foreign language. The teacher, muddling 
along under the handicap of badly con- 
structed school programs, and without 
really knowing any too well what he is 
supposed to be driving at besides examina- 
tion requirements, gets discouraged and 
ceases to expect anything like real and thor- 
ough knowledge about anything on the part 
of the learner. His last resort, before am- 
bition peters out entirely, is to get the fel- 
lows through the course and ‘‘by’’ the ex- 
amination somehow. 

Real 
when effort is intelligently and persistently 


that the 


results ean be, and are, obtained 


concentrated upon those things 


actual needs of the learner demand and 
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with which the school can deal satisfactor- 
ily to the exclusion of those things that are 
not so immediately needful as well as those 
with which the school can not deal to ad- 
vantage. The ideal equipment of the 
learner after a sufficiently long and con 
scientious struggle with the foreign lan 
guage would inelude the ability to speak it 
with some degree of fluency and accuracy, 
to understand it when spoken under nor 
mal and natural conditions, to write it with 
accuracy when called upon to do so and to 
read it with ease and perfect understand- 
ing. This is a formidable program, one 
that can not possibly be accomplished in so 
and so many hours per week of the average 
two- or three-year high-school course. But 
with intelligent and efficient teaching, the 
least that ought to be achieved in the school 
is a really serviceable reading knowledge 
of the language, and this also happens to be 
the kind of foreign-language knowledge 
that in this country is most immediately 
needful for scientific, literary and even 
commercial purposes. 

Some teachers and some schools have defi 
nitely recognized the advantage of making 
this reading knowledge their main aim to 
the exclusion of more pretentious things. 
But not all of them have hit upon the most 
intelligent adaptation of means to this re- 
stricted aim. On the principle of learning 
to do by doing, they have attempted to 
give the learner this reading knowledge by 
having him read—as a matter of fact, 
translate—endless pages of the foreign 
literature. It is for various reasons a much 
favored method. For one thing, it requires 
no great amount of skill or effort on the 
part of the teacher. This is perhaps its 
chief merit, for the learner does not really 
learn to read by it. Even if he should ac 


+ 


quire great speed in translating, he is no 


really reading; usually the real inward 


ness of the text remains a sealed book 
him. The foreign text translated in th 
literal and stumbling fashion all too com 
mon in our schools is lare y resp 03) 


for the notion entertained by the averag 

American youth that the foreign mind is a 

pretty insipid, childish and silly affa 
When a child begins to learn to read its 


own language, it brings to the task a know! 


edge of a by no means ineconsiderable vo 
eabulary of that language Kor a ehild of 
ordinary intelligence, learning to read its 


own language is a comparatively easv and 


pleasant process. When a fore OF lang lave 
is begun, some active control over even a 
small range of vocabulary and idiom of 


that language is of very great value in ma 
king the acquisition of a reading knowl 
edge a comparatively rapid, pleasant and 
profitable process. The more work that is 
done, along with actual practise in read 
ing, in perfecting and extending this active 
control, the more satisfact: ry will be the 
progress toward the actual aim in view, 
namely, the reading knowledge. This ap 
plies no less to the ancient, than to the m 
ern, languages. In the case of the latter, 
has an additional advantage. [f the 
learner later in l‘fe should require more 
than this initial reading knowledge, a read 
ing knowledge acquired and stimulated by 
the greatest amount possible of oral and 
conversational elementary practise is be 
yond all question the best found: 
further study. 

How best to get this active control is 
another, and by no means simple, problem. 
Some teachers are doing admirable work in 
solving it, others are groping after its solu 
tion eonscientiously and laboriously | 
not very intelligently. <A third group 
still blundering along in the old gr 
worn smooth by their classical predecessors, 


for reasons scarcely known, at least not ad 





ya Ws 
mi ted even to themselves. Of pretexts 
there are plenty - it 1S notoriously easier to 
make excuses than to make good. 

One misconception, entertained — prin 


cipally by the second group and the laity 


at large, intelligent language teach 


is that 
ing can dispense with the teaching of gram 


mar. It would be a very good thing if 


more educated people had a more thorough 


knowledge of the grammar of their own 
language, a knowledge that would work 


instantaneously in th 


Many 


people read with truly lamentable slovenli- 


automatically and 


reading of their own language. 


ness and haziness of understanding, espe 


cially if the text deals with thought that is 


at all abstract. One reason for this is their 


comparative unfamiliarity with the mech 


anism of their own language. It is not so 


matter as teachers and 
like to 


may be possible to run an automobile with 


simple a many 


others would believe it to be. It 
out knowing very much about the laws of 
physics on which its mechanism is based. 
The chances are all in favor of the man who 


t beeomes a question ot 


does know when 
running his machine smoothly and safely. 
It is fully as much for accuracy of under- 
standing as for accuracy in expression that 
grammar is im- 


a thorough knowledge of 


perative. This is an aspect of grammatical 
study not sufficiently appreciated by teach- 
ers and learners. 

In the study of the foreign language, 
grammar is only one of the many means 
toward the definite end; it must not be the 
end itself. To be of any practical value, 
the teaching of it must deal with the com- 
mon essentials of vocabulary, idiom, and 
syntax, and not with the chinotseries of the 
language so dear to the heart of many a 


language teacher. Fooling around with 


the declension of such comparatively unim- 


portant things as Amphibium, Reptil, ete., 
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in German and the memorizing of such 
comparatively trivial lists as bijou, caillou, 


1 
+ 


joujou, pou in French before the learner 


has any adequate facility in the use of 
terms pertaining to the commonest things 
in his immediate environment is little short 


Yet 


k'urthermore the 


this sort of thing is still 


if criminal. 
knowledge of the 


qaone, 


vrammar must be so definite and thorough 


that its application in the reading is auto 


matic and instantaneous. In reading the 


» language the reader knows almost at 
onee from the very beginning of a sentence 
into what mechanical scheme of expression 


the thought to be expressed is going to fit. 
foreign lan- 


Our reading knowledge of the 


however acquired, must approxi 


ruage, 


mate this automatic and instantaneous 


understanding before it is of very much 


use. In acquiring it, at least 


practical 
some active control of the language, some 


knowledge of its grammar and constant 


practise in reading all play their due part. 


i 
Not a few students of foreign languages 
want these languages for specific commer- 
cial, scientific and other so-called practical 
purposes. There is a tendeney to provide 


specifically for such even from the very 


beginning of their struggle with the lan- 


vuage concerned. The difficulty, however, 
about beginning, let us say, scientifie read- 
too early is that it is not the kind of 
work in 


Ing 


reading to which the necessary 
oral and conversational practise can be at- 
tached with any degree of satisfaction or 


Well-selected 
useful in 


success, narrative ean be 


made much more this respect. 
Even here a great deal of care and judg- 
ment must be exercised in order to get ma- 
terial that can be properly used with some 
degree of naturalness in the oral and con- 


versational treatment. If the beginner has 
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acquired some facility in the use of the 
yrdinary vocabulary of colloquial usage 
through the proper oral treatment of well- 
selected narrative texts as well as through 
general conversational work based upon his 
immediate environment, the task of adding 
sufficiently to his reading vocabulary to en- 
able him to read scientific material of ordi- 
nary difficulty is a comparatively simple 
me. After a reasonable amount of work 
with the generalities of grammar and vo- 
eabulary, the scientific reading can then be 
taken up with a considerable degree of sat- 
isfaction and profit. Of course here as 
elsewhere the tendency is to expect far too 
much from the beginner. Not everybody 
who ean read English fluently can under- 
stand everything written in it. An ab- 
struse treatise on some profoundly philo- 
sophical subject presupposes a considerable 
knowledge of at least the elements of the 
subject. The essential thing, so far as lan- 
vuage iS coneerned, is some familiarity 
with the general fundamentals before any- 
thing very specific is attempted. The 
same holds true with regard to commercial 
work. With a good foundation in the gen- 
eral features of the language, such special 
departments can be mastered without great 
difficulty. Without this initial foundation, 
specific knowledge is full of snares and pit- 
falls. There are certain common, general 
facts that must be mastered before prac- 
tical language work of any kind ean be at- 
tempted with profit. Reading matter that 
is specific is not suited for the acquisition 
of these general facts. The oral drill neces- 
sary can be made much less stiff and stilted 
and much more natural and interesting 
when based on properly chosen material 
from books and from the immediate en- 
vironment of the learner. 

Young Americans who are to accompany 


the expeditionary forces and auxiliary or- 
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ganizations to France as officers will un- 
doubtedly find some knowledge of the 
French language very useful, if not im- 
perative. It has been proposed to organize 
special courses in schools and in the train 
ing camps for these in order to teach them 


+ 


the language of the trenches, supposed to 
be so very different from the French of the 
onee gay Boulevard des Italiens and the 
books. It were a pity if it were not differ 
ent from the French of some of the school 
books, at any rate. This special training is 
all very well if the students already have 
some knowledge of the language of the 
much despised books, or a least some 
knowledge of real French, books or ne 
books. If they have not this initial general 
knowledge, it is the only safe and profitable 
thing with which to begin, much safer than 
a fatal flueney with all sorts of newly 
eoined argot. The use of slang is always a 
treacherous thing unless the user knows 
beyond all possibility of doubt what he is 
talking about. For the beginner to try to 
use the slang of a language foreign to him 
is the rankest foolhardiness. He ought t 
learn to understand it, but he will use it 
very sparingly and cautiously if he has any 
sensitiveness at all about making a fool of 
himself. 
IV 

People of foreign origin teaching their 
own native language to the youth of our 
land are sometimes contemptuously spoken 
of as people who are too lazy or too insig- 
nificant intellectually to undertake any 
thing more difficult. Having a natural ad 
vantage, they are not supposed to use it, 
while no particular stigma of laziness or 
inferiority attaches itself to people in other 
pursuits who prefer to do that which they 
ean do best, and for which circumstances 
and training have made them most fit. 
Possibly some of these individuals are ul- 








fitted intellectually 


Most 


work of 


to do much else. 


of us would make rather sorry 


anything we should attempt outside of the 


sphere for which we have been specially 


trained, and in which we have been active 


for a number of years. A great many of 


] 


these foreign-language teachers of foreign 


origin or foreign antecedents take ver) 
seriously their self-appointed task as inter- 
preters of the language, the literature and 
the life generally of the people of their 
racial origin. Their task is at least no less 
difficult, and seareely less important, from 
the broad standpoint of humanity in gen- 
that of their 


business it is to teach the English language, 


eral, than ‘colleagues whose 
and English and American literature to the 
American youth. 

EDWARD FRANKLIN Haucu 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE EDUCA 
TION LAW OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. WaLpMAN has introduced in the New 
York Assembly the act to 
amend the education law, in relation to limit- 


State following 
ing powers of trustees and providing for an 
increase in scholarships and removing the re- 
strictions of recipients.? 

T he People of the State of Ne w York, 


sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as fol- 


reé pre - 


lows 
Section 1. 
eight of article three of chapter one hundred and 


Subdivision seven of section sixty- 


forty of the laws of nineteen hundred and ten, en- 
titled ‘‘An act to amend the education law, gen- 
erally,’’ is hereby amended to read as follows: 
7. Officers and employees. Appoint and fix the 
salaries of such officers and employees as they shall 
deem necessary; [who, unless employed under spe- 
cial shall hold their office 
pleasure of the trustees] but no trustee shall re 
Persons shall be eli- 
gible to all offices and appointments, regardless of 
No rule 


contract, during the 


ceive compensation as such. 


their political, economic or social views. 


1 Matter in italics is new; matter in brackets [ ] 


is old law to be omitted. 
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enactment of the regents shall modify in any 
dearee the provisions of this subdivision. 


§ 2. Subdivision eight of section sixty-eight of 


such chapter is hereby amended to read as fol 
lows: 

5. ¢ sure, Suspensions a d removals. Censure, 
suspend or remove from office by vote of a major 
ity of the entire board any trustee, officer or e 


ployee; [engaged under special contract, on ex 
amination and due proof of the truth of a written 
mnduet, 


provided, that at least one 


complaint by any trustee, of mise iIncapar 


ity or neglect of duty; 
week’s previous notice of the proposed action shall 


have been given to the accused and to each trustee 


prov ided, however, that no pre fessor, assistant 
professor, instructor, investigator or any such em 
ployee of any such unstitution, 1 corporated by the 
board of regents, shall be removed or suspended, 
except by the recommendation of the faculty of 
which the accused is a member. The faculty may, 


of all 
charaes file d against the 
board of trustees the ce Sure, 


accused for 


by a md, 
hearing of the 
recommend to the 


ority vote members, after a publi 


ace used, 
removal of the 


SUSPENStON OT Mtsco? 


duct, incapacity or neglect of duty; provided that 
at least two weeks’ previous notice of the pro 
posed act and a copy of the charges shall have 
been given to the accused and to each member of 
the fac ulty. 

§ 3. Section seventy of article three of the laws 


of nineteen hundred and ten, entitled ‘‘ An aet to 
amend the education laws generally,’’ as amended 
by chapter two hundred and ninety-two of the laws 
thirteen, entitled 
act to amend the education law relative to the es 


of nineteen hundred and ‘An 


tablishment of scholarships for the aid of stu- 


dents in eolleges,’’ is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 
§ 70. State 


established. 1. State 


scholarships are hereby established in the several 


scholarships 


counties of the state, to be maintained by the 
state and awarded as provided by this act. 

2. [Five] Ten such scholarships shall be awarded 
each county annually for each assembly district 
therein. 

Each such scholarship shall entitle the holder 
thereof to the sum of one hundred dollars for each 
year which he is in attendance upon an approved 
college [in this state] during a period of four 
years, to be paid to or for the benefit of such 
holder as hereinafter provided, and out of a fund 
which is hereinafter created. 
article three of 


§ 4. Section seventy-seven of 


chapter one hundred and forty of the laws of 
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nineteen hundred and ten, entitled ‘‘An act to 
amend the education law, generally,’’ as amended 
by chapter two hundred and ninety-two of the laws 
of nineteen hundred and thirteen, entitled ‘‘An 


act to amend the education law relative to the es- 


tablishment of scholarships for the aid of students 
in eolleges,’’ is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

§ 77. Limitation as to number of scholarships; 
courses of study. At no time shall there be more 
than [twenty] forty scholarships established and 
maintained for each assembly district and at no 
time shall there be more than [three] siz thousand 
such scholarships so established and maintained 
for the entire state not including scholarships main- 
tained from the revenues or income of trust funds, 
or gifts, devices or bequests created or made as 
provided in this act for the maintenance of such 
scholarships. A person entitled to such scholar- 
ship shall not be restricted as to the choice of the 
college which he desires to attend, or the course of 
study which he proposes to pursue[; provided 
that no such scholarship shall include professional 
instruction in law, medicine, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine or theology, except so far as such instrue- 
tion is within a regularly prescribed course of 
study leading to a degree other than in the above 
named professions; and provided further, that the 
college selected by the person entitled to such 
scholarship is situated within the state of New 
York, and is incorporated as a college and author- 
ized under the laws of this state and the rules of 
the regents of the university to confer degrees]. 

§ 5. This act shall take effect immediately. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY AND PROFESSOR 
STOWELL 
Dr. Ettery C. Stowe, in explaining his 
resignation as associate professor of interna- 
tional law at Columbia University, has made 
the following statement: 


Not wishing to dissipate any of the energy that 
might go out in the great task of beating Ger- 
many, I had not intended to diseuss the reason 
for my resignation from Columbia University. But 
I can not allow to pass unnoticed President But- 
ler’s statement that my action had nothing to do 
with academic freedom. On the contrary, my de- 
cision to sever my connection with Columbia Uni 
versity was due to interference with my liberty 
of action there, more especially in regard to the 
expression of my views on international questions 
through the medium of the newspapers. 

Upon the outbreak of the war it seemed to me 
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that I could best serve the popular interest by 
making to representatives of the press statements 
in regard to international events, since in a demo 

racy the newspapers help the public to form the 
opinions on which action is based. As was to he 
expecte i, several of my more conservative col 
leagues made evident their objection to this course 


One of the most influe ntial of the n ren nstrate l 
with me by what he probably considered friendly 
counsel, I ex] lained to him the reasons for my 
course and answered that I would not be worthy 
of a position in a great American university if | 
permitted some one else to fix the limit of my 


activities in my own field. I pointed out that any 


such methods would be more appropriate to a 
versity in Prussia than one in free America 
Upon a later oceasion, this same influential men 
} 


er of the faculty warned me that my ad 

ment at the university was barred while I « 
tinued to express my views in the papers. I could 
not but feel, considering this professor's very 
portant position, that his admonition must be con 
sidered quasi-official and that virtually it const 
tuted an attempt to restrain me by a motive of 
self-interest. I felt this the more so since hi had 
also raised objection to the position I had taken 
in regard to certain questions of international law 

A few days later I received a letter from anoth 
high administrative officer and professor in the 
university, though not a member of my own fa 
ulty. It was couched in the most emphatie la 
guage, and took me to task for certain matters 
relative to my communications to the press. I was 
not willing to admit the right of this professor thus 
to address me. Consequently I made no reply, 
but I took occasion to register my protest in a man 
ner that would make my view perfectly clear. 
Some time later I went to see President Butler 
with the intention of handing in my resignation. 
I expressed to him my feelings that if I had be 
come a cause for controversy and irritation I 
would rather resign than impede the great work 
of the university. From what was said I felt that 
those professors who had taken it upon themselves 
to admonish me did not represent the university in 
the position they took, and I was unwilling to r 
sign under fire. 

A few days ago certain rumors reached me of 
impending curtailment of the teaching force mad 
necessary by the financial deficit of the university. 
It was believed that my courses might be among 
those eliminated. Almost immediately thereafter 
I received an official suggestion that I ask for a 


leave of absence at the end of this acaden year 











without pay Had I felt that the suggestion in my 
ca as motivated principally by the undoubted 
! ! retrenchment, I would gl y have asked 
r one or more years’ leave of absence, and de 
ed my time to th npletion of certain literary 
work which I have promised. But under all these 
rcumstances as I have outlined them, I decided 
it I had no e} but to ha ny nite 
I ition 
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THE AND 


WHETHER the principle of coeducation 
all departments 
has 
referred to a special committee of the board of 
Smith. 
taken at a meeting of the 
It followed 


hould be applied equally to 


] 


of the University of Pennsylvania been 


trustees to be appointed by Provost 
This action was 
board of trustees on January 14. 
trustees of resolutions 
college, Wharton 
School Veter- 


School, the only departments which do 


entation to the 


faculties of the 


t} Cc pre 
from the 
and 


Towne Scientific 


not now admit women on the same basis as 
men, requesting that the trusteees should also 
open their departments to women on the same 
The also 
resolutions from the board of directors of the 
Alumni Society and the 


asking that deferred 


terms as men. trustees received 


General undergradu 


ates action be for the 
present. 

It is stated in Old Penn that the law school 
the professional schools to 


1883 the 


was the first of 
throw its doors open to women. In 
trustees, upon the request of the law-school 
faculty, voted to admit women on the same 


And 


granted degrees on 


since women have 


the 


terms as men, ever 


been same terms as 


men. Simultaneously the graduate school of 


the university was founded, and from its be- 


ginning men and women were admitted on 
equal footing. As years went on, the uni 


versity, desirous of being as helpful as pos- 
sible, not only offered Saturday instruction to 
teachers (mainly women) but established the 


college course for teachers. Instruction in 


this course is given from 4 P.M. to 9 P.M. 


[his course is the back door to the A.B. degree 
for women. 
In 1896 


the university received the Joseph 


now in accrued 


M. Bennett bequest, which 
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interest and property is worth more than a 
million dollars. This bequest was made to 
the university and pted by the board of 
rustees with the specific provision that it was 
be used for the coeducation of women orf 
rls Irom time to time the trustees have 
een asked what the university has done with 
is fund. They have conserved it. They 
ive, from the income, purchased the open lot 


Walnut 


+ 


34th and 
they have also possessed themselves o 
brick ] 34th 


Sansom and streets, 


southeast corner of 


he four ouses on South street, 


Moravian and 


hetwee? 


verted them into a dormitory for the use 


e women in the graduate school of the 
nivel naming this dormitory Sergeant 
Hal 1 honor of the wife of John Ewing, the 


and with the 
the 


econd provost of the university; 


remainder of the accrued interest it is 
determined purpose of the trustees of the uni- 
erect on the vacant lot at the south- 


east corner of 34th and Walnut streets a build 


versity to 


es for the use of w 


men. 


ing or buildin 
, ‘ulty of the 


medical 
chool took action. It recommended to the 


Ve d into the scho )] 


ago the fa 


trustees that women be recei 
f medicine as candidates for the degrees of 
Doctor of Medicine on the 
Che 
quest. Immediately 


the dental school made 


same terms as men. 
agreed to this re- 


‘ulty of 


unanimously 
thereafter the fa 


trustees 


a similar request, and 
was promptly granted by the corporation. 
The f: 


ments of thx 


culties of the four remaining depart- 
No- 
vember and December of the present academic 
The Wharton the first to 


act, and in November unanimously agreed to 


university took action in 


vear. School was 
k the corporation to admit women into that 
Its action 

On De 


Towne Scientific 


school on the same terms as men. 


was followed by the faculty of arts. 
cember 1 the faculty of the 
School voted unanimously to admit women, 
nd several days later the veterinary faculty 
took similar action. 

The school of education admits women on 
The college as a de- 


but 


the same basis as men. 


partment has not been open to women, 
there are several courses under the direction 
of the college faculty to are 


admitted equally with men. 


which women 
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THE TRAINING OF MECHANICS FOR NATIONAL 
SERVICE 
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Miss Euizapetu C 


THe Journal 


Betti 


the age of se venty-eight, w . 3 r 
the Kentucky Street Sch )] of that t' fi. r 
fifty-eight years, and was principal of th 
chool forty-six of those year vas t m 


‘ul attendant 


upon the National 


} bett P VI or ! re I V es 
rie degree of doctor of laws was « ferred 
upon Sir Robert A. Falconer, president of t 


Day exercises on 


Payson SMITH, commissioner of educa 
of Massachusetts, has been elected president of 


ts Schoolmasters’ Club. 


the Massachusett 


Dr. Tuomas O principal of Publ 
School 44, Brooklyn, has been elected a dis 
superintendent in the New York ¢ 


school system. 


trict 
Proressor Russett H. CuirrenDen 
the Yale ¢ 


scientine 


reelected by ‘orporation director of 


the Sheftield School f 


iY ) 
LAUT il 


five years, as requested by the governing board 
Proressor WILLIAM A. RILEY, since 1912 pr 


fessor of 11 


sect morphology and parasitology 
} 7 


the college of agriculture of Cornell Un 


versity, has been elected professor of paras 


omy and « ef of the division of economic z 
ogy in the University of Minnesota, and wi 


} } 


take up his duties there at the beginning of 


the next academic year. 
Miss Day, of 


Teachers of the 


ApBie Lovist the College of 


University of Cincinnat! 
a position as supervisor of 


resigned to acce pt 


elementary education at Cleveland Heights, 


Ohio. 
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Miss Rutn Cor since 1909 s beer 
lt s of t Cambridge S for 
G : ppointed executive secretary 


She wv issume |} duties early in Mar 
Miss KaTHarine F. Batu has bet ippointed 
vocational adviser for w the | ver 


Mr. Joun FF, ARUNDEL, p pal of the Lin 
( School, Cinci ti, has beer ed to 
he newly created post direct fy t ul 
educati ( nat 


instructor 


ALBERT 
n psychology in Columbia University, has been 
commissioned a captain in the 
f the 


the psy hological examination of recruits 


Masor 
ne in the U 
appointed medical advis 
Illinois, in 


has been assigned to the Provost 


FrRaNK Bituinas, professor of 


niversity of Chicago, who was 


the creation of the medical advis ry 
boards, 
shal 
Billings’ work is understood to be that of ad- 
Marsha 


with the medical problems under the 


General’s office in 


viser to the Provost in connection 


S« lect ive 


ul 


. irporation | 
egie ( rporation na 


Carn 
$1,000,000, in recognit 
} 


ana sac 


University 
the institution’s “ devoted servic 
toward Canada’s part in the war.” A 
refers to 
and 


sympathy for the people of Canada on the part 


accompanying the notification 


the award as an expression of appreciation 


‘f their allies south of the border. 


THe University of Vermont commencement 
will fall this year on May 4, eight weeks earlier 


usual. By the elimination of mid-year 


final examinations and doing away with 


The 


uni- 


the spring recess little time is lost. 
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Defense 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE DISCIPLINARY VALUE OF THE STUDY 
OF MATHEMATICS 


lis 
rv valu t bl 

refo1 ne : t | totall 

d ad ' whites 
I I sidered 

Me Mou was : , hehe’ 


ent t s strikes ther dk ‘ 
f evad sue. 
Later ) 3s rey Mr. Moore refers 
lly to var Dp sin my d n 
but as a rul s to meet t suc 
squarely. Instead of direct] swering my 
bjections to ] ul t usu é 
| re to int ret t rT 
‘ t oft ft ait ey rd ry 
Ss nd sé s to at } ! ther 
unds. However, I s ( ler |} dis 
S101 detail, both where he evades the 
ssur ind where he atte pts to meet it 


Comte does not properly represent the latter’s 


int of view. If he is villing to be con- 
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It is relatively un- 
the latest 
facts. 
the 
as I judge 


about disciplinary values. 


important whether or not they use 


scientific terminol ery in stating these 


If these parents and teachers believe in 
importance of disciplinary values, 
do from my own experience and from 


Mr. Moore’s 


heresy, then their belief is in ace 


apparent distress over their 


rdance with 
as we know them. 


Mr. Moore contends that it is impossible to 


the {tacts as tar 


eparate the process of from the 


reasoning 


data on which we reason. The subject of 


formal logie furnishes 


of that 


a complete refutation 


thesis For it shows that there are 


certain essential forms of valid reasoning, and 


that these forms are independent of the par- 
ticular data to which they are applied. 
Mr. Moore regards Mr. F. C. 


as a challenge to the other side. 


Lewis’s paper 
If that is 
the case, it is a feeble sort of a challenge, 
since a representative of the other side was 
able to show that Mr. Lewis’s conclusions were 
obtained by a totally indefensible process and 
that a his data led to 


entirely different 


proper treatment of 
conclusions. 

The fact that the psychologists have not as 
yet been able to get very precise quantitative 
results in their experiments on transfer of 
training in no way alters the general qualita- 
tive conclusions that may be drawn from these 
totality, 
offer decided support for a belief in the im- 
But they do 
furnish the only support, nor even the 
They 


as far as they go, the conclusions drawn by 


experiments. Taken in their they 


portance of disciplinary values. 
not 

main support. only serve to confirm, 
the great majority of thinkers, both in the 


educational world and out of it, who have 
given careful consideration to the disciplinary 
side of education. 

Mr. 
disciplinary values do not attempt to get re- 
this state- 


ment he follows the lead of a number of our 


Moore contends that the advocates of 


sults by conscious ideation. In 
other opponents in ascribing to us an extreme 


We 


conscious 


attitude which we have never adopted. 
that 
ideation is an important factor in the transfer 
That is the facts that 


are quite willing to admit 


one of 


of training. 
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for mathematics as a unique 
training in reasoning particularly strong. It 
that the 
reasoning process is always in the foreground, 
and it student to 


properly study mathematics without making 


is a characteristic of this subject 


would be impossible for a 


the reasoning matter of conscious 
ideation continually. 


Mr. Moore thinks I have att mpted to dis 


process a 


pose of Professor Spearman and Dr. Sleight 
in an off-hand fashion. However, if he had 


taken the trouble to consult my paper in the 


Re vue w, to 


mnection with the statement about 


Educational which reference was 


made in e 


these two gentlemen in my discussion in 
ScHooL AND Society, he would have found 
that I had pointed out a definite fallacy in 


Dr. Sleight’s reasoning which serves to vitiate 


his conclusions. If Mr. Moore wishes to re- 


habilitate Dr. Sleight and Professor Spear- 
man, he must answer my criticism of Dr. 


Sleight’s reasoning. 
I can not see that the quotation from Pro- 
Hedrick’s selected by Mr. 


fessor speech, 


Moore, or the speech as a whole, offers any 
comfort to the opponents of disciplinary val- 
ues. It does not appear to me that the quo- 
tation in question has any bearing on the 


if Mr. 
the question of the 
the 


hn con- 


at all. But be that as it 


wishes to 


matter 
Moore 
disciplinary 


may, 
refer 
value of mathematics to 


mathematicians, he must do more tha 


sult the opinions of one or two of them; he 
must investigate the views of leading mathe- 
the world. If he 


this I do not think he will find any very wide 


maticians all over does 
support for his stand in the matter. 

T that 
tention of the present requirements in mathe- 


To claim those who advocate the re- 
maties for high-school students have in mind 
the effect of 
volved is to misstate the case completely. 
student 
year of 


the training in- 
The 


who has one year of algebra and one 


only general 


geometry in high school is not only 


getting a considerable amount of general 
training, but also a corresponding amount of 
specific training in a highly useful subject. 
This 


sential for serious work in a great variety of 


much mathematies is a minimum es- 
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some specific prepa 
tion, but the longer that process can be d graduated 
layed the better for the student’s breadth of Harvard 
view and general adaptabilit I n articl After grad 
in Scnoot anp Society for February 16, 1918, for a year 
t is pointed out that the college men enter! f l; er but 
ing the army were much more successful in 1dd d Le 
being promoted to the higher ranks than the A 
privates and non-commissioned officers already tion for tl 

the army, who had less general education; had t ! 
but who had spent years in getting the specific matic nd 
technical training connected with army life. mathematics ol 
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uccess as an engineer, and in a short time 
rose to national prominence. His unusual 
tv would have assured his success in the 


run in any event, but it was his broad 
neral education that enabled him to master 
the difficult technical side of engineering in 
a very brief time, in spite of the fact that he 
had not been specifically trained in that line. 
CuarLes N, Moore 
NIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


LIBRARY ON CHARACTER EDUCATION 

lo tHE Epiror or ScHooL AND Society: 
Please let me explain the policy Professor 
Latham and President MeKenney are follow- 


ing in the compilation of the “ Donor’s Li- 


brary on Character Education.” It is a li- 
brary of extracts from the best of thinking, 
in books and articles, on ways and means for 
getting results in stimulating and directing 
the growth of character in children. It is 
at the expense of the donor of the $20,000 
award for the Interstate Character Education 
Methods Research, and primarily as an assist- 
ance to the 432 research collaborators who are 
being appointed, nine in each state. There 
will be three volumes of about 300 pages 
each, and one library will be given to each 
state to be used during the research year by 
the collaborators only, and to be in charge of 
the chairman of the collaborators. After the 
research ends the state superintend nt’s office 
is to have possession of the library in each 
state under an agreement to loan it to any 
superintendent, principal or teacher, etc., who 
is making a special study of the character 
education problems of his or her own work. 
The library will, therefore, serve in time many 
more than the 432 appointed collaborators. 
A few volumes will be offered for sale to edu- 
cational libraries, but the edition will be only 
large enough to cover the needs of professional 
educational workers. The purpose of the li- 
brary of extracts is to get together in con- 
venient form for study first for the collab- 
orators and then for all interested the best 
thinking that has been done to date on char- 


acter education of children, so that those 


who mean to develop this element in education 








ean get at the thought-basis for their de- 

cisions as to what to do in practical school 
rk to get a character product from edu 
lr} vork g ie t s 

half don The hunt for extracts rthy 
iusion 18 ry l Abst1 ts I ks 

ind articles re 1 being used but tracts 

re being selected and included enti rll 


ndensed form. The National Institution 
for Moral Instruction is to keep as a refer 
ence library all the books and articles from 
which extracts are taken, so tl 
tract proves very useful to a collaborator, he 
or she can borrow the book or article and read 
it entire. In condensing extracts there is no 
rewording of the text, but condensation is 
rotten by the omission of matter (pl rases, 


are not of high 


sentences, paragraphs) which 
utility to the research on methods of character 
education, however important as statements 
of educational truth. This policy of conden- 
sation is necessary and very natural. The hl- 
brary has a special purpose, which is not the 
I 


explanation of the historical development « 
educational thought, but the assistance of 
persons trying to devise and invent improved 
methods of character education. It must not 
be loaded down with irrelevant matter, else 
it will waste time for the collaborators, and 
yet it must contain what has been written 
that is important to the research, even if this 
does lie embodied in thinking that is not 
material and relevant. It is natural for one 
who is reading for the sake of deciding how 
to be successful in getting desired results to 
cull out useful ideas, make notes of these, 
group them together and study them thor- 
oughly, while discarding from attention other 
ideas expounded by the same authors. In 
making up the “ Donor’s Library on Char- 
acter Education” the editors are following 
the policy natural to those who read for the 
purpose of invention of ways and means. No 
injustice will be done the authors, because the 
original complete texts of their articles and 
books will be the background for this special 
collection of extracts, and the extracts will 
attract attention to books and articles which 
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QUOTATIONS 
ACADEMIC STANDARDS IN WAR-TIME 


IN a hundred ways, social, athletic, academic 
the war has been exerting its pressure upon our 
colleges and universities. From time to time, 
the Bulletin has recorded and commented upon 
the phenomena o moment for most I 
t l e to do litions which will 


conditions may extend far into the future, 


and since the colleges are primarily institu- 


sider especially the possible consequences of 

. % : 
those first, costing steps which lead in the 
directio1 i changed l 


standard. 


of entrance requirements. It may even be 
imagined that the reported proposal to drop 
Greek from the list of studies demanded for 
admission to the English Cambridge may be 


the transatlantic counterpart 


of the tendency 


now manifest in America. Two things ar 
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pride in them 1 t be devised To make 

t uutright B elors of Arts or Science 
ise the e become soldiers or sailors, 

er brave and true, is simply to confus 
f It would add nothing to the disti: 

t that lies in those enviable divion uote 


commissions; it woul 
purpose all tl effort that has been 
nd will be 
to give a spec fic meaning to the college degree 
intellectual work actually done. 


posit oO! W th reverence 


to g@ivil icademie credit for active war serv- 
ice, it follows that work in college should be 
maintained without al ting its sc] larly 


Making if easier 


either to become or to remain 


standard substantially 


a member of the 


university would constitute such an 


There are many ways in which col- 


] } 
WOrK Can De 


and 


shorten the long vacation 


lege made contributory to national 


one of them may well be to 


so materially as to 


give our collegians in less than four years 
all that they are now learning In their college 


course. Here, indeed, is a promising field 
for the 

If the 
year,there is 


war-time reformer. 

mntinues into another academic 
doubt 
will yield to pressure of 
alluring that 
The temptation to make concessions for the 
holding 
will be 
decide to 


war ct 
littl 


} 1] 
that many colleges 


one or more of the 


sorts have been suggested here. 


sake of numbers, and consequently 


strong. If a few important 


income, 
colleges give academic credit for 
service under arms, the colleges which refuse 
to do so must be prepared to incur some un- 
None the less the Bulletin is of 


and of the hope and belief that 


popularity. 
the opinion 


many share its view—that Harvard can do no 


+ 


ahead than to 


flexibility of 


better in the time immediately 
meet new conditions with all the 


resources which is compatible with maintain- 


ing the standard that has been laboriously 


ith regard both to 
the 


secured for its degrees, w 
the work that 


grounds on which they are finally conferred; 


leads up to them and to 


and to hold these terms of meeting the new 


conditions as fundamental. 
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What fresh aspects ol! ll this matter long 
continuance of the war might bring into the 
foreground, the future only may determine 
At present it is e! g to trv t ey, things 

s the r nd to look as far ead as it is 
] V possi 1 ] } Ha rd | nnt. bu 
] j y 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND oe . 
STATISTICS fs 

AGE OF AGRICULTURAL CLUB MEMBERS IN : 
WEST VIRGINIA pig, potato and poultry n West Vir 


[HERE is considerable divers tr f O} inion this year separate t liat ~ 
among educators relative to the function of for first- and second-year me! ers 5 et 
vs’ and girls’ agricultural club work in the course of stud t 


new scheme for vocational agricultural edu- designed to meet t need f persons 


‘ation inaugurated under the Smith-Hughes fourteen veal f = er f 
Act. Without entering upon a consideration club is divided into t groups, t 
t various re sons give! mn sut rt of the ! ; rt i t ay, 1er ; rtes , 
respective posit by those in favor of or op Lge 
TABLE I 
Age of Agricultural Club Members, and Number Over and Under Fourteen Years. by Percentage 
Per nt. at Age 
Kind of Clut ‘ 4 t ‘ 
) 11 ? 14 1 7 3 
First year cor 7 1 { 1.8 6.8 | 14 8.8 { 15.14 
Sect | ‘ r ri rf 1.9 4.4 13.8 . ‘ ] 7 2.4 4 
First year pig l 15. 8.8 14.0 14.3 12.2 5.4 f 6.4 
rr nd ear pig 9.7 1 l w 18.0 2 _ ] t ; } 
r pig 
First ye r pot is 0. 14.7 19.2 | ‘ ( j . 
S ] r potat j 5. 14.5 12.9 25.8 14.! 7 64 48 
‘ } - y. 
irst year p 15. 1.7 17 16.5 12.4 11.5 f 0 ( - f 
S i year p try ; } 13.8 13.2 20.4 1] +] f 
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Table I. shows in terms of percentage the 
club membership of each year between ten and 
eighteen, and the number above and below the 


fourteenth year. It ve observed that in- 
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f age, 
per cent. of the 
rn and potato clubs is above the 


ver fourteen years while approximately 


seventy membership of the 


second-year ¢ 


fourteen-year limit. 
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variably the number above fourteen years old 
is much greater among the second-year mem- 
bers than among those engaged in club work 
for the first time. A comparison of the age 
of the membership of the different clubs also 
The 


age of second-year corn and potato club mem- 


shows considerable variation. average 


bers is higher than that of the corresponding 
group in pig and poultry clubs. The distri- 
bution of the age of club members and the 


difference between the age of first- and second- 


year members is graphically represented in 
Figs. 1 to 4. 

The data here presented show that just a 
little over half of the entire army of boys and 
girls engaged in club work in this state is of 
high-school age. In the second-year club work 


more than sixty per cent. of the members are 


In view of the fact that the club membership 
is composed of the brightest boys and girls, the 
leaders of the community, none will say that 
although of age they are not capable of doing 
secondary-school work. 

In so far, then, as age is a factor in deter- 
mining whether or not boys’ and girls’ agri- 
cultural club work may be considered in con- 
nection with the home project work of the 
vocational agricultural schools, the figures here 
presented indicate that a large per cent. of the 
club members, particularly those in second-year 
club work, are eligible under the provisions 


of Section 10 of the Smith-Hughes Act. 
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